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Strother's name as chaff. There can be no other explana-
tion. A Fenwick married the Strother heiress; and from
the Fenwicks the place came into our family. I shonld
dearly love to show it yon, and still more to show yon
Macaulay's books with their marginal notes. Personally,
I think those notes better than his writings, his speeches,
his conversation, or his letters. Goodness, how they light
the books up! Frederick Myers said to me of Macaulay:
"He always seems to have read in the state of eagerness
in which I am during the first five minutes of a great
author."

I write about these things inasmuch as I am sure you
have enough about politics from your other correspondents.
But I must express the delight with which I read the sen-
tence: "A great free people owes it to itself and to man-
kind not to sink into helplessness before the powers of
evil." In the present state of the world that makes for
peace, and not for war; and it is one of the phrases which
will stick to the memory of mankind.

A few days after his inauguration- as President, March 9,
1905, Eoosevelt wrote a long letter to Trevelyan, giving a
description of the inauguration exercises, mentioning his
efforts to bring about peace between Eussia and Japan,
and saying:

"Of course I greatly enjoyed inauguration day, and in-
deed I have thoroughly enjoyed being President. But I
believe I can also say that I am thoroughly alive to the
tremendous responsibilities of my position. Life is a long
campaign where every victory merely leaves the ground
free for another battle, and sooner or later defeat comes to
every man, unless death forestalls it. But the final defeat
does not and should not cancel the triumphs, if the latter
have been substantial and for a cause worth championing.

"I suppose that almost always and in almost every
country there has been cause for anxiety. The most mar-
velous growth in population and material prosperity, and,
I believe, in the average of human happiness, that the